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INTRODUCTION 

French  Guiana  is  one  of  the  least  known  and 
most  misunderstood  colonies.  Information  avail- 
able is  generally  incomplete  and  often  misleading. 
For  the  average  Frenchman  the  name  is  inevitably 
associated  with  the  penal  settlement,  the  "bagne,” 
''pays  de  forgats” ; he  has  little  contact  with  men 
who  have  recently  lived  in  the  country  and  know 
conditions  there.  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
French  Guiana  has  provided  a setting  for  sensa- 
tional films  with  scenes  depicting  tortured,  starved 
men  or  melodramatic  convict  escapes  (the  same 
background  serving  for  a Louisiana,  Georgia  or 
Caribbean  location).  Guiana  and  Devil’s  Island 
were  synonymous  with  hell  upon  earth;  it  is  still 
believed  that  the  colony  has  a pestilential  climate, 
a population  of  confirmed  criminals,  fever-infested 
towns,  forests  full  of  savage  beasts  and  poisonous 
serpents  and  seas  teeming  with  man-eating  sharks. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  decent,  indus- 
trious French  people  living  in  such  a place.  The 
truth  is  not  so  lurid.  Conditions  are  in  fact  not 
such  as  to  cause  the  shocked  horror  induced  by 
moving  pictures.  The  bad  reputation  of  this  most 
ancient  of  France’s  overseas  possessions  is  unde- 
served. 

Captain  Gabriel  Bureau,  in  his  book  La  Gayane 
Meconnue*  says:  "French  Guiana  is  at  the  same 
time  the  oldest  and  the  youngest,  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  of  France’s  colonies.’’  Many  setbacks 
have  retarded  its  growth.  A series  of  misfortunes, 

* Fasguelle  Editeurs,  Paris  1936. 


added  to  its  physical  handicaps  and  the  difficulty 
of  developing  any  of  the  country’s  resources  with- 
out a large  labor  supply,  have  made  Guiana’s 
progress  slow  and  halting.  Several  times  plans 
were  completed  and  operations  begun  for  its  de- 
velopment, but  with  little  success. 

French  Guiana  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  rapid  advancement.  The  French  Ad- 
ministration is  speeding  up  the  liquidation  of  the 
penal  settlement,  a measure  decided  upon  many 
years  ago  but  delayed  by  events  in  Europe.  It  is 
introducing  modern  cultivation  methods  and 
machinery  to  help  overcome  the  man-power  short- 
age. Health  conditions  are  greatly  improved.  As 
soon  as  adequate  communication  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, Guiana’s  resources  of  fertile  soil,  virgin 
forests  and  mineral  deposits,  as  yet  virtually  un- 
touched, can  be  utilized  so  as  to  offer  unlimited 
opportunities  for  its  present  population  and  for 
immigrant  technicians  and  workers.  If  capital  is 
made  available  to  purchase  equipment,  extend  san- 
itation measures  and  reclaim  agricultural  regions, 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  now 
living  in  the  coastal  settlements  and  engaged  in 
commerce  will  move  to  the  adjacent  high  lands 
where  the  climate  is  reported  to  be  exceptionally 
healthy  and  suitable  for  the  growth  of  most  tropical 
products.  This  should  lead  to  better  living  and 
health  conditions.  With  the  renewal  of  plantation 
and  stock-farm  activity,  French  Guiana  can  quickly 
become  self-supporting.  It  has  every  potentiality 
for  evolving  into  a prosperous  and  up-to-date 
country  which  will  soon  efface  all  traces  of  its  ill- 
starred  past. 
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HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

In  the  I6th  century,  reports  were  spread  all  over  Europe  con- 
cerning a fabulous  city  inhabited  by  Incas  and  governed  by  a 
chief  who  possessed  vast  treasures  and  habitually  covered  him- 
self with  gold  dust.  According  to  Martine2,  a Spanish  officer 
who  may  have  accompanied  Christopher  Columbus  in  1498 
when  he  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  his  third 
voyage  to  discover  the  New  World,  or  sailed  with  Vincent 
Yanez  Eingon  the  whole  length  of  the  Guiana  coast  in  1500, 
ihis  Manoa  de  Dorado  was  situated  on  Parime  Lake  in  central 
Guiana.  The  stories  attracted  to  the  region  many  an  adventurous 
freebooter  and  explorer  like  Walter  Raleigh  and  Laurent  Key- 
mis.  Their  records  state  that  they  found  Frenchmen  on  the 
Guiana  coast  engaged  in  the  dyewood  trade. 

In  1604,  the  first  official  French  expedition  disembarked  on 
the  Mahury  banks  in  Cayenne  Island.  In  1626,  Rouen  sent  26 
colonists  under  Chantal  and  Chambault  to  settle  Sinnamary  and 
their  numbers  were  increased  at  intervals  during  the  next  seven 
years.  A group  of  wealthy  Normandy  merchants  who  were 
granted  special  trading  and  navigation  privileges  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  founded  Cayenne.  These  small  settle- 
ments were  followed  by  a series  of  large  companies  favored  by 
Richelieu  as  being  more  likely  to  succeed  in  developing  the 
colony.  In  1643,  the  Compagnie  du  Cap  de  Nord  landed  300 
men  from  Rouen  who  planted  subsistence  crops  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Poncet  de  Bretigny  fortified  the  Cep^rou.  In  1652, 
the  Compagnie  de  la  France  Equinoxiale  (Douze  Seigneurs') 
brought  in  700  indentured  workers,  but  because  of  quarrels 
among  its  leaders,  this  venture  was  a lamentable  failure.  The 
survivors  fled  to  Surinam,  leaving  Cayenne  undefended.  The 
Dutch  then  occupied  it  for  nearly  ten  years.  Colben  encouraged 
the  creation  of  a large  merchant  fleet,  which  enabled  Lefebre  de 
la  Barre  to  regain  Guiana  in  1663  in  the  name  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes  Occidentales,  a central  organization  administering  the 
overseas  territories  which  belonged  to  France  at  that  time 
(Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Antilles,  Senegal,  Guinea).  Hardly 
was  this  accomplished  when  the  English  attacked  and  laid 
waste  the  coastal  settlements. 

In  1674,  two  Jesuit  priests,  Jean  Grillet  and  Frangois  Becha- 
mel, penetrated  300  miles  into  the  interior  of  Guiana,  making 
friends  and  converts  of  the  Indians  but  gathering  little  scien- 
tific data. 

Early  in  1676,  the  Dutch  made  a surprise  landing  and  held 
Cayenne  for  almost  a year.  Louis  XIV  took  Guiana  under 
Crown  protection  and  charged  Admiral  d’Estr^es  to  recapture 
the  colony.  This  mission  was  carried  out  in  a brilliant  naval 
action  December  1676.  Guiana  then  enjoyed  a few  years  of 
quiet.  More  families  arrived  from  France  and  industriously 
cultivated  cacao,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugarcane.  Despite  one 
tragic  setback  (Ducasse’s  raid  on  Surinam  in  1688  which  cost 
Cayenne  the  majority  of  its  male  inhabitants  either  killed  in 
the  fighting  or  fugitive  to  the  Antilles)  the  colony  made  real 
progress.  Negro  slaves  were  introduced  and  soon  furnished  all 
the  field  labor  needed  to  operate  lucrative  plantations.  At  the 
end  of  the  I600’s,  M.  de  Gennes  was  granted  the  Comte  d’Oyac 
in  the  Mahury  region.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  install  saw- 
mills and  other  equipment  and  operated  his  large  estate  suc- 
cessfully. By  this  time  the  colony  was  well  organized,  with  its 
own  law  courts  and  adequate  defenses.  Cayenne  Island  had  a 
population  of  600  white  men  of  whom  200  were  garrison 
troops.  The  French  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians,  trad- 
ing them  axes,  knives  and  tools  in  exchange  for  dried  fish, 
cacao,  cotton,  woven  hammocks,  etc.  The  Jesuit  fathers  Creuilly, 
Lombard  and  Fouque  rendered  invaluable  service  as  priests  and 
colonizers.  They  founded  missions  and  established  plantations 
at  Kourou,  Connamama  and  Saint-Paul.  The  Sisterhood  of 
Saint-Maurice  de  Chartres  sent  devoted  workers  as  nurses  to  the 
Cayenne  military  hospital.  La  Condamine,  Aublet  and  other 
scientists  and  doctors  visited  Guiana.  Coffee  growing  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century. 


In  1763  the  French  Government  decided  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  Canada  by  promoting  large-scale  development  of  its 
South  American  holdings.  It  proposed  the  settlement  of  a 
large  number  of  French  volunteers  capable  of  founding  a colony 
of  free  men  and  defending  Guiana,  as  well  as  providing  rein- 
forcements for  the  Antilles  in  case  of  attack.  After  the  first 
2,000  men  and  women  landed  and  found  that  no  adequate 
preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception  — food,  tools, 
building  materials  being  almost  entirely  lacking,  urgent  recom- 
mendations were  sent  to  France  to  halt  the  emigration,  espe- 
cially since  the  type  of  volunteer  accepted  was  completely 
unsuitable  for  pioneer  work  in  the  tropics.  But  within  18 
months,  at  a cost  to  France  of  30  million  francs,  12,000  per- 
sons, mostly  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  were  hurried  to  Guiana. 
Except  for  a few  hundred,  all  these  unfortunates  perished  as  a 
result  of  exposure,  starvation  and  disease.  The  men  responsible 
blamed  "Guiana’s  unhealthy  climate”  instead  of  their  own  in- 
competence, but  they  were  brought  to  trial  and  condemned. 
The  echoes  of  this  Kourou  disaster  discredited  the  colony  for 
a long  time.  A further  small  but  costly  attempt  was  made  by 
Baron  Bessner  to  start  an  agricultural  settlement  near  Cayenne. 
This  also  came  to  nothing.  For  some  years  Guiana  stagnated. 

After  1776,  a series  of  able  administrators,  seconded  by  scien- 
tists, brought  about  great  improvements  in  economic  and  living 
conditions  in  the  colony.  Malouet  travelled  in  the  interior, 
visited  Indian  villages,  inspected  plantations  and  surveyed  the 
country’s  resources  for  the  Compagnie  de  la  Guyane.  With  the 
help  of  the  engineer  Guizan,  large  drainage  and  road  construc- 
tion works  were  carried  out,  Dutch  agricultural  methods  intro- 
duced, Cayenne  cleaned  up,  the  Kaw  and  Approuague  valley 
areas  reclaimed  and  model  plantations  started.  Governor  Ville- 
bois  had  sugar  refineries  built.  Lescallier  furthered  the  develop- 
ment of  all  types  of  cultivation,  stock  farming  and  the  timber 
industry.  Large  spice-growing  interests  employed  hundreds  of 
Negroes  and  exported  to  France  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper, 
vanilla,  cotton  and  dyes  amounting  in  1790  to  a value  of  Frs. 
531,853.  The  population  had  increased  to  14,520,  of  whom 
2,000  were  Europeans,  and  12,520  Negroes,  in  addition  to 
about  800  Indians  of  various  tribes. 

When  the  National  Convention  abolished  slavery  for  the 
first  time  in  1794,  a labor  shortage  ensued,  and  most  planta- 
tions ceased  produaion.  Another  period  of  misfortune  followed. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  Convention  and  the  Direc- 
toire  exiled  hundreds  of  aristocrats  and  scholars  to  Guiana. 
These  political  deportees  made  no  effort  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  development  of  the  territory.  Many  of  them  died  in 
misery  and  the  few  who  finally  returned  to  France  spread  horri- 
fying descriptions  of  conditions  in  Guiana  which  have  persisted 
ever  since.  In  1809,  Guiana  was  taken  over  by  the  Portuguese, 
but  restored  to  France  in  1817. 

In  1830,  a woman  succeeded  where  many  men  had  failed. 
Mother  Javouhey,  the  Superior  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Saint- 
Joseph  de  Cluny,  with  government  support,  established  a small 
center  at  Mana  where  French  orphans  and  indentured  workers 
engaged  in  animal  husbandry,  carpentry  and  grew  sub- 
sistence crops.  Later  she  trained  Negroes  who  had  been  freed 
by  the  Law  of  1831.  This  small  town  continued  to  expand  in 
spite  of  the  troubles  which  followed  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1848. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1853  and  the  establishment 
of  a penal  settlement  in  1854,  Guiana’s  progress  was  again 
halted. 

The  first  World  War  brought  a short  period  of  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  renewed  demand  for  tropical  products,  rum, 
minerals  and  gold.  Otherwise  there  was  little  change  in  Guiana 
during  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  "The 
presence  of  the  convict  settlement  discouraged  the  immigration 
of  a better  type  of  colonist.  The  Administration  was  limited 
to  ameliorating  health  conditions  and  providing  education  for 
the  population. 
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DESCRIPTION 

French  Guiana  is  the  only  French  territory  on  the 
American  continent.  About  one-fifth  the  size  of  France 
(area;  34,740  square  miles),  it  is  situated  on  a peneplain 
in  the  equatorial  forest  zone  of  South  America.  Its  west- 
ern border  is  marked  by  the  Itany,  Awa  and  Maroni 
rivers  which  separate  it  from  Dutch  Guiana.  On  the 
south  the  2,500  foot  Tumuc  Humac  range,  on  the  east 
the  Oyapok  River  divide  French  territory  from  Brazil. 
The  north  coast  opens  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  pres- 
ent frontiers  were  fixed  in  1900. 

The  territory  can  be  divided  as  to  climate,  scenery  and 
vegetation  into  two  natural  zones,  the  smaller  and  more 
populated  being  the  Terres  basses,  low  swampy  coastal 
areas  varying  in  width  from  10  miles  in  the  east  to  30 
miles  in  the  west.  The  other  much  larger  zone,  the  Terres 
hautes,  rises  from  a first  line  of  small  hills,  Bourda, 
Matoury,  Montaba,  Cabassou,  Remire,  Tigre  and  Baduel 
on  Cayenne  Island,  oyer  the  Corrossoni,  Iracoubo,  Diable, 
Condamine,  Macouria,  Mahury,  Kaw,  Argent  on  the 
Oyapok,  and  Lucas  heights  (350  to  1,000  feet),  then 
further  through  Inini  and  regions  as  yet  little  known  to 
the  Cottica,  Emerillons,  Ouaqui,  Leblond,  Magnetic, 
Creveaux  and  Alama  Oup  mountains  with  the  Oroye  and 
Eureupoucigne  ranges  (700  to  1,500  feet  high)  in  the 
extreme  south. 

Much  of  the  125-mile  central  plateau  is  covered  by 
dense  tropical  forest.  The  majority  of  colonists  settled 
on  the  coast  but  some  pioneers  explored  the  hinterlands 
and  established  gold-washing  claims  and  lumber  camps 
in  the  interior. 

Rivers 

Guiana  is  watered  by  approximately  a score  of  large 
rivers,  all  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  by  their 
tributaries  (criques),  and  by  a series  of  streams  which 
channel  the  country  in  all  directions,  inundating  savan- 
nah lands  and  forming  a network  where  water  courses 
are  rarely  more  than  two  miles  apart.  The  most  impor- 
tant rivers,  listing  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Maroni 
(420  miles  long)  with  its  tributaries  the  Tapanahoni, 
Awa,  Itany,  Abounami,  Inini  and  Merouani;  the  Mana, 
(200  miles)  with  the  Portal,  Eourca,  Lezard  and 
Arouany;  the  Iracoubo,  Counamari,  Sinnamary,  Kourou; 
the  Tonnegrande  and  Montsinery  which  unite  to  form 
the  Cayenne;  the  Mahury  with  the  Orapu,  Comte  and 
the  Tour  de  I’lsle  arroyo  which  connects  it  with  the 
Cayenne  River,  cutting  off  Cayenne  Island;  the  Ap- 
prouague  (110  miles  long)  and  the  Oyapok  with  its 
affluents  the  Camopi  and  Yaroupi  (l45  miles  long). 
They  are  frequently  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  river  course 
by  sauts  or  hard  rock  barriers  which  cause  large  areas 
of  catchment  followed  by  falls  and  rapids.  These  rivers 
are  navigable  by  motor  boat  or  canoe  for  short  stretches 
of  20  to  40  miles  inland  influenced  by  the  ocean  tides. 
During  the  rainy  season  river  currents  are  very  rapid 
and  their  course  is  apt  to  shift  on  the  lower  levels. 


Coast 

The  ocean  waters  to  a distance  of  ten  miles  offshore 
are  thick  with  alluvial  sediment  washed  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  This  soft  ooze  does  not 
obstruct  the  approaches  but  high  tides  carry  mud  into 
the  port  waters,  forming  banks  which  render  passage 
difficult  for  all  but  vessels  of  shallow  draught. 

A number  of  rocky  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
Opposite  Cayenne  there  is  the  Enfant  Perdu  rock  with  a 
lighthouse;  off  Kourou  the  lies  du  Salut  (Saint- Joseph, 
Royal  and  Devil’s  Island)  ; off  Mahury  the  Pere,  Mere, 
the  two  Mamelles;  further  west  the  Malingre  Islands 
and  in  the  Approuague  estuary,  the  Remire  group  with 
the  two  Connetables. 

Climate 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  sea  level  is  80° 
Fahrenheit  and  remains  fairly  constant  with  high  humid- 
ity despite  cool,  onshore  winds  at  frequent  intervals. 
Except  for  the  higher  plateaux  where  there  is  more 
variation  between  day  and  night  temperatures  and 
quicker  relief  after  rains,  the  climate  is  enervating  and 
monotonous  but  the  heat  is  not  greater  than  in  Paris 
during  the  summer. 

There  are  two  seasons:  a short,  dry  season  from  June 
to  November,  and  the  season  of  frequent  rains.  The 
hivernage  rains  last  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
end  of  January.  After  about  six  weeks  of  heat  in  February 
and  March  they  resume  at  maximum  intensity  (the 
pousstnihe')  in  April,  May  and  June.  Average  rainfall 
is  about  140  inches  in  Cayenne  and  higher  in  the  forests 
of  the  interior. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  days  in  French 
Guiana  are  about  the  same  length  all  the  year  round.  The 
sun  sets  around  six  every  evening.  There  is  almost  no 
twilight.  Within  half  an  hour  the  stars  are  out. 

Trade  winds  blow  from  the  southeast  in  the  winter 
and  from  the  northeast  in  summer.  French  Guiana,  un- 
like the  French  Antilles,  is  outside  the  path  of  tropical 
storms. 

Population 

The  1936  census  listed  30,906  inhabitants  for  French 
Guiana  proper  (one  to  the  square  kilometer)  and  6,099 
for  the  Inini  territory  (one  to  ten  square  kilometers),  a 
total  of  37,005,  of  whom  some  4,300  are  foreigners.  This 
does  not  include  the  penal  settlement  and  can  be  only 
approximate  regarding  numbers  of  wandering  Indians, 
prospeaors  and  balata  workers  in  the  interior. 

The  majority  of  the  Guiana  people  are  of  mixed  In- 
dian, African,  Spanish,  Dutch,  English,  French  and 
Asiatic  blood.  They  engage  in  commerce  or  work  in 
small  local  industries,  25  percent  of  Guiana’s  population 
living  in  Cayenne,  the  remainder  in  other  coastal  or  river 
towns  like  Saint-Laurent,  Oyapok,  Sinnamary  and  Mana 
which  number  from  1,300  to  1,900  inhabitants. 
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Indian  Tribes 

There  exist  in  remote  places  in  the  interior  groups  of 
Indians,  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  Carib,  Arawak  and 
Tupi-Guarani  tribes  who  are  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  north.  The  Arawaks  in  the  savannah 
lands  of  the  Upper  Maroni,  the  Galibis  on  the  Surinam 
and  Iracoubo  banks,  the  Emerillons  and  Tipis  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  range  avoid  contacts  with 
the  whites,  have  been  almost  untouched  by  European 
civilization  and  retain  ancient  traditions  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations which  have  some  points  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Caddoan  Indians.  They  grow  manioc,  hunt 
and  fish  — often  by  poisoning  the  water,  live  in  large 
communal  dwellings  and  paint  their  bodies  with  urucu, 
a salmon-colored  dye,  the  same  custom  which  caused 
their  ancestors  to  be  called  Racuyennes,  from  which  the 
name  Ouyennes  or  Guyennes  may  have  come. 

Negro  Settlements 

Other  settlements,  found  mostly  along  the  waterways, 
have  been  formed  by  the  descendants  of  fugitive  Negro 
slaves.  The  authority  of  their  chiefs,  "Grand  men,’’  is 
recognized  by  the  government.  The  Boeschs,  Bonis  and 
Saramancas  are  clever  guides  and  rivermen  whose  serv- 
ices in  carrying  passengers  and  supplies  by  canoe  over 
the  rapids  and  between  the  coastal  regions  and  placer 
mines  and  forest  camps  of  the  interior  are  highly  paid. 
Except  for  subsistence  crops  none  of  the  Indian  or  Afri- 
can tribes  engage  in  agriculture. 

Distinguished  Citizens 

Among  famous  colored  people  born  in  Guiana  were 
Maximilian  Liontel,  Procureur-General ; Doctor  Sainte- 
Rose,  the  Army  surgeon ; Alexandre  Franconie  and 
Henri  Ursleur,  deputies,  and  the  engineer  Leonce 
Melkior. 

More  recently,  prominent  Guiana-born  personalities 
included  the  colonial  administrator  Felix  Eboue*  who 
died  in  1944,  his  wife  Eugenie  Tell  Eboue,  now  repre- 
sentative for  Guadeloupe,  and  Gaston  Monnerville** 
representative  for  Guiana  to  the  Paris  Constituent 
Assembly. 


* After  completing  his  education  and  obtaining  a law  degree  in 
France,  ^I.  Felix  Eboue  was  appointed  to  Ubangi  as  assistant  adminis- 
trator and  served  there  for  2.1  years.  During  this  period  he  furthered 
many  enlightened  reform?-,  wrote  a series  of  valuable  ethnological  re- 
ports and  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cotton  which  transformed  the 
economy  of  certain  parts  of  the  territory.  Secretary-General  and  Acting 
Governor  of  Martinique  and  then  of  the  French  Soudan,  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Guadeloupe  in  1936.  Two  years  later  he  became  Governor 
of  the  Chad  and  in  1940  rallied  this  territory  of  first  strategical  im- 
portance to  the  Allies.  From  November  1940  to  May  1944,  when  he 
died  of  overwork  in  Cairo,  Felix  Eboue  was  Governor  General  and 
leader  of  the  war  effort  of  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

**  Gaston  Monnerville,  deputy  in  1932  and  1936,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  1937  and  1938,  served  in  the  FFI  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Mcdaille  de  la  Resistance.  Head  of  a special  Com- 
mission continuing  the  work  of  the  1944  Brazzaville  Conference,  M. 
Monnen.Mlle.  a Radical-Socialist,  was  elected  by  Guiana  in  November 
1945  as  its  sole  representative  to  the  Paris  Constituent  Assembly. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Until  1930,  the  whole  of  French  Guiana  formed  one 
territory  governed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1854  Senattfs-Consulte,  meaning  that  laws  passed  in 
France  are  applicable  to  Guiana  after  ratification  by  the 
Ministry  of  Colonies  and  publication  in  the  Guiana  ]our- 
)7al  Ofjiciel. 

By  the  Decree  of  June  6,  1930  two  separate  adminis- 
trative regions  were  created.  Guiana  proper  comprises 
the  coastal  regions,  divided  into  14  communes;  Cayenne, 
Approuague,  Iracoubo,  Kaw,  Kourou,  Macouria,  Maroni, 
Matoury,  Montsinery,  Oyapok,  Remire,  Roura,  Sinna- 
mary  and  Tonnegrande  where  all  the  inhabitants  have 
had  full  French  citizenship,  civil  and  political  rights 
since  1848. 

The  commune  of  Maroni  where  the  penal  establish- 
ments were  located  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
special  board  of  officials  pending  the  completion  of  the 
penitentiary  liquidation. 

The  Governor*  of  Guiana  represents  the  central 
authority  and  has  similar  powers  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Prefeas  in  France.  Guiana  proper  has  re- 
tained its  former  administrative  organization.  The  Gov- 
ernor continues  to  be  assisted  by  a Privy  Council,  an 
advisory  body  with  limited  powers  resembling  a French 
Prefecture  Council  and  composed  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the  head  of  the  Guiana  Judiciary,  the  Direaor  of 
the  Penitentiary  Services  and  two  prominent  Guiana 
citizens  whose  names  are  proposed  by  the  Governor  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  'The 
Privy  Council  may  act  in  certain  legal  matters,  function- 
ing as  the  Conseil  du  Contentieux  Administratif  when 
assisted  by  two  judges. 

Local  Administration 

Local  administration  is  more  directly  carried  out  by  a 
General  Council  with  eight  members,  four  from  Cay- 
enne and  four  from  rural  electoral  distrias.  The  Coun- 
cil manages  local  interests  and  has  extensive  financial 
powers;  it  discusses  and  votes  upon  taxes,  the  local 
budget  and  economic  policy.  Between  sessions  it  dele- 
gates authority  to  a Colonial  Committee  whose  mem- 
bers work  throughout  the  year  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  administrative  services. 

The  communes  are  administered  by  a mayor  and  mu- 
nicipal councils  which  are  elected  and  funaion  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  France. 

Guiana  sends  one  representative  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  to  the  French  Parliament.  Some  of  these  dep- 
uties have  held  high  government  posts  in  France. 

The  Inini  territory  now  has  the  status  of  a new  col- 
ony and  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor 
of  Guiana  but  not  of  the  Guiana  Councils.  It  will  be 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  services. 


* M.  Jules  Surlemont,  Secretary-General,  acted  as  Governor  per 
interim  during  1945. 

M.  Jean  Peset  was  appointed  Governor,  December  26,  1945. 
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JUSTICE 

Cayenne  is  the  seat  of  a higher  tribunal  functioning 
as  a Court  of  Appeals,  an  Assize  Court,  a Court  of  the 
First  Instance,  and  a magistrate’s  court.  The  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Saint-Laurent  du  Maroni  has  full  jurisdic- 
tional powers,  and  deputy  magistrates  hear  cases  at 
Mana,  Sinnamary,  Iracoubo,  Kourou,  Approuague  and 
Oyapok. 

EDUCATION 

Free  primary  education  leading  to  the  obtention  of 
the  Primary  certificate  (cerlificat  d’etudes  primaires)  is 
provided  in  Guiana  by  approximately  30  public  schools 
with  a teaching  staff  of  29  men  and  49  women  and  an 
average  pupil  attendance  of  2,100  of  whom  60  percent 
are  boys. 

There  is  one  Secondary  School  in  Cayenne  which  pre- 
pares students  for  the  Baccalaureat  examinations  and  is 
attended  by  75  boys  and  girls. 

In  recent  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  modernize 
higher-grade  education  and  encourage  interest  in  man- 
ual arts.  As  a result,  the  number  of  students  in  technical 
courses  has  greatly  increased.  Articles  made  in  the 
classes  are  sold  in  a school  cooperative. 

The  first  public  school  in  the  Inini  territory  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  1945.  It  is  located  at  Kokioko  on 
the  upper  Mana  (a  few  days  by  canoe  from  the  Guiana 
coast)  in  a region  where  gold  washers  and  their  famil- 
ies have  settled. 

Marked  progress  was  made  during  1944  in  overcom- 
ing the  timidity  of  Indian  parents  in  regard  to  education. 
In  the  course  of  a few  months  over  40  Indian  children 
were  enrolled  in  small  "Bush”  schools.  Everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  interest  the  various  Indian  com- 
munities in  Sinnamary,  Pointeysere,  Tampok  and  the 
Iracoubo  region  and  persuade  them  to  accept  teachers 
and  organize  classes  for  their  respeaive  localities. 

About  1,000  children  are  educated  in  private  schools, 
the  largest  of  these  being  run  by  the  Saint-Joseph  de 
Cluny  Sisterhood.  This  brings  the  number  of  school- 
children  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Guiana. 

A special  institution  (sponsored  by  M.  Gaston  Mon- 
nerville.  Deputy  for  Guiana)  the  Marchoux  Trade 
School,  cares  for  leprous  children  and  gives  them  man- 
ual training. 

LABOR 

Since  labor  is  scarce  local  workers  are  comparatively 
independent.  Their  wages  have  remained  at  about  the 
same  figure  since  1943.  The  average  rate  for  unskilled 
work  is  from  Frs.  7 an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day,  rising 
to  Frs.  13  for  more  skilled  jobs,  and  as  high  as  Frs.  50 
in  the  ship-building  and  machine-repairing  trades. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

French  Guiana  possesses  in  Cayenne  a Colonial  Serv- 
ice Flospital  (315  beds),  a General  Hospital  with  a 
ward  for  mental  cases  (250  beds),  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health  and  Prophylaxy,  all  maintained  by  public  funds. 
The  Sisterhood  of  Saint-Vincent  de  Paul  runs  a clinic 
and  nursing  home. 

There  are  two  leprosaria,  one  for  paupers  at  Acar- 
ouany,  one  for  less  advanced  cases  at  Mana,  and  infirm- 
aries, quarantine  camps,  etc.  at  Saint-Laurent,  Saint-Jean 
and  Royal  Island,  formerly  used  for  sick  convicts. 

A number  of  medical  practitioners  are  established  in 
the  territory.  The  Public  Health  department  provides 
trained  health  workers  and  first-aid  equipment  in  the 
larger  centers. 

Health  conditions  in  French  Guiana  are  not  as  de- 
plorable as  is  often  reported.  The  climate  in  some  coastal 
distrias  is  extremely  debilitating  but  the  death  rate  for 
Guiana  over  a ten-year  period  averages  six  per  thousand 
less  than  that  of  the  French  Antilles.  A number  of  cen- 
tenarians are  listed  every  year.  Smallpox  was  stamped 
out  before  1872,  yellow  fever  by  1903.  The  town  of 
Cayenne,  where  winds  blow  in  all  seasons,  is  almost  free 
of  malaria  although  the  disease  is  endemic  in  marshy 
areas  and  in  the  interior.  The  majority  of  sick  cases 
treated  are  caused  by  intestinal  parasites.  This  is  a scourge 
which  can  be  reduced  by  improved  sanitation  measures. 

In  1940  a Pasteur  Institute  comprising  various  labor- 
atories was  created  in  Cayenne.  Under  the  direction  of 
Major  Floch  it  makes  its  own  serums  and  vaccines  and  is 
doing  outstanding  work  in  leprosy  research  and  treatment. 
Its  recently-published  report  on  "Reactions  to  Lepronin 
and  Leprolin”  is  a very  valuable  contribution  to  tropical 
medicine.  Lepers  seem  to  be  responding  well  to  treatment 
with  new  types  of  Chaulmoogra  oil  injections. 

All  ships  are  medically  inspected  at  ports  of  call ; 
epidemics  are  amazingly  few. 

As  soon  as  personnel  and  supplies  are  forthcoming  to 
prosecute  a vigorous  prophylaxis  campaign,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  of  health  for  Guiana  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  other  tropical  terri- 
tories. 

BANKING 

Bank  notes  for  Guiana  are  now  issued  by  the  Central 
Bank  {Caisse  Centrale)  which  rook  over  this  function 
from  the  Bank  of  Guiana  in  August  1944.  Business  and 
credit  have  declined  since  the  end  of  the  war  when  a 
number  of  construction  works  for  the  Allied  forces  were 
discontinued. 

Exchange  amounting  to  $1,800,000  was  made  avail- 
able to  Guiana  in  1945.  This  was  spent  for  machinery, 
goods  and  foodstuffs,  mainly  in  the  United  States  and 
Brazil. 

The  economic  situation  in  Guiana  has  seen  a great 
improvement  since  1943;  with  further  investment  of 
capital,  progress  will  be  rapid. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  forests  and  subsoil  of  Guiana  represent  a great 
potential  source  of  wealth;  her  fertile  and  well-watered 
soil  could  easily  produce  staple  foods  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  country  self-supporting  and  is  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  a variety  of  tropical  export 
commodities;  her  extensive  grasslands  (about  750,000 
acres)  could  be  used  for  large-scale  stock  farming;  her 
coastal  waters  and  rivers  teem  with  edible  fish. 


Timber 

Forests  — Virgin  tropical  forest  covers  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  surface  of  French  Guiana.  The  stands  average 
60  trees  to  the  hectare  and  contain  approximately  600 
varieties  of  woods,  most  of  them  superior  in  quality  to 
the  finest  European  timber.  The  following  list  names 
some  of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  with  their  uses: 

— Acapu,  greenheart,  wallaba,  angelique  (teak),  courbaril 
(locust),  bagasse,  saouri,  guayabo,  all  hard,  durable  woods 
which  do  not  rot  under  water  and  are  used  for  general  con- 
struction in  tropical  climates,  shipbuilding,  cart  making,  rail- 
road ties,  mine  timbers,  sluice  gates,  barrels. 

— Grignon  (similar  to  chestnut),  many  varieties  of  cedar 
and  iron  wood,  crabwood,  letter  woods  (bow,  tiger,  zebra 
woods),  snakewood,  acajou  (cashew),  ebony  for  saw  timber, 
flooring,  turnery,  cabinet  work,  marquetry,  etc. 

— Fragrant  woods,  the  most  important  being  rosewood, 
various  incense  woods,  pinkwood,  muskwood,  cherrywood, 
conguerecou,  from  which  essential  oils  are  extracted. 

— Arnotto,  campeachy,  mangrove,  grignon,  yielding  tanbark 
and  dyes,  coumate  for  resin,  balata  (bullet  wood)  for  gum, 
courbaril  for  copal. 

— Several  species  of  palm,  the  maripa,  babassu,  patawa, 
pinot  and  aouara;  coupi,  carapa,  Brazil,  cashew  and  pecan 
trees  bearing  nuts  and  oleaginous  seeds. 

— Baluru,  maho,  moucou-moucou,  canari-macaque  (monkey 
pot),  bombax  trees,  aloe  and  bamboo  for  textiles  and  paper. 

— Ipecac,  cinchona,  sarsaparilla  and  castor-oil  plants  for 
medicinal  products. 

— Various  woods  for  charcoal  production. 

Markets  for  these  forest  products  will  certainly  be 
found  as  soon  as  scientific  management,  more  adequate 
equipment  and  better  means  of  transportation  facilitate 
timber  operations  in  remote  areas. 

Exports  of  balata  gum,  which  resembles  gutta  percha 
and  is  used  for  insulating  cables,  making  belting,  golf 
balls,  etc.  once  were  as  high  as  600  metric  tons,  valued 
at  14  million  francs,  annually.  Uncontrolled  exploita- 
tion and  export  difficulties  have  halted  production. 

Rosewood  extract  used  to  be  in  considerable  demand 
bringing  from  Frs.  23  to  Frs.  250  per  kilogram.  Local 
rosewood  distilleries  continue  aaive  although  exports, 
amounting  in  value  to  one  and  a half  million  francs  in 
prewar  years,  have  almost  ceased. 

The  total  figure  for  wood  exports  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1945  was  approximately  1,010  tons 
valued  at  Frs.  2,800,000,  which  indicates  that  the  1939 
figure  of  1,864  tons  may  soon  be  equalled. 


Minerals 

Subsoil  — The  geological  formation  of  Guiana  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Brazilian  plateau  which  is  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  mineral  deposits.  Henri  Anatole  Cou- 
dreaux  who  explored  the  territory  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  found  gold,  silver,  iron  and  many  precious 
stones  there.  Prospectors  have  since  reported  an  abund- 
ance of  iron  ore  and  bauxite,  mica,  cristal,  mercury,  lead, 
copper  and  phosphates  in  many  places,  diamonds  and 
platinum  in  Kaw,  kaolin  in  the  Montsinery  plain  and  a 
number  of  oil  fields. 

Gold 

Since  its  discovery  in  1854,  gold  production  has  been 
Guiana’s  chief  activity  and  largest  source  of  income.  Un- 
fortunately the  gold  rush  between  1854  and  1870  caused 
the  majority  of  settlers  and  agricultural  workers  to 
abandon  productive  coastal  plantations.  This  reduced  the 
commercially  important  production  of  such  tropical  spe- 
cialties as  cocoa,  sugar  and  coffee,  (the  Brazilian  planta- 
tions were  started  with  Arabica  seed  taken  from  the 
government  gardens  in  Cayenne)  and  resulted  in  the 
neglect  of  common  subsistence  crops.  Despite  the  wealth 
it  represents,  gold  produaion  has  not  made  a real  con- 
tribution to  Guiana’s  development  for  it  has  disturbed 
the  balance  of  import  and  export  trade  and  drawn  the 
majority  of  available  manpower  and  some  undesirable 
immigrants  into  many  of  the  most  unhealthy  seaions  of 
the  territory. 

Mining 

Placer  workings  are  mainly  located  in  three  zones  of 
the  Inini  territory:  one  about  40  miles  inland  from 
Sinnamary,  containing  the  Saint-Elie,  Dieu-Merd,  A- 
Dieu-Vat,  Bonne- A venture,  Sursaut  and  Eldorado;  a 
second,  further  to  the  southwest,  with  the  Pas-Trop-Tot, 
Desirade,  Elysee,  Enfin  and  Esperance;  the  third  near 
the  sources  of  the  Mana  and  Inini  rivers,  about  150 
miles  inland,  with  Dagobert,  Triomphe,  Enfin,  Saint- 
Leon,  Tard-Venu,  Souvenir,  Espoir  and  the  T.H.R. 
Other  rich  placers  are  the  Awa  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  Libre  on  the  Arataye  and  the  Mataroni  near 
the  Approuague.  Beside  these  gold-bearing  river  gravels, 
veins  exist  in  the  foothills.  Up  until  now,  the  placers 
have  been  worked  with  primitive  equipment  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  official  figure  of  l43 
tons  of  gold  produced  between  I860  and  1930,  another 
35  tons  was  wasted  by  unskilled  methods.  Since  the  war 
Guiana’s  gold  production  has  declined  almost  50  per- 
cent from  its  1939  figure  of  one  and  a quarter  million 
dollars. 

Mining  concessions  are  granted  by  license  and  gold 
and  mineral  exports  taxed,  but  it  is  known  that  many 
gold  washers  operate  illicitly  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Inini  territory. 
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Plantations 

Agriculture  — The  agricultural  resources  of  French 
Guiana  have  been  little  developed  during  the  last  150 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  thriving  coffee, 
cocoa,  arnotto,  pepper,  clove,  cinnamon  and  cotton  plan- 
tations owned  by  Europeans  and  worked  by  slave  labor, 
constituted  a considerable  commercial  asset. 

Abandoned  when  slavery  was  abolished  and  gold  dis- 
covered, these  have  been  overgrown  by  jungle  vegeta- 
tion. Approximately  15  square  miles  of  a total  area  of 
34,740  square  miles  (including  Inini)  are  now  under 
intensive  cultivation.  Seaions  of  the  coastal  lowlands, 
sandy  to  the  west  and  clay  soil  to  the  east  of  Cayenne, 
are  flooded  during  long  periods  of  the  year.  The  drain- 
age channels  construaed  by  Guisan  in  1778  are  no 
longer  in  working  order  and  this  area,  originally  very 
produaive,  is  useful  only  for  experimental  rice  growing 
under  present  conditions. 

A narrow  belt  of  slightly  higher  ground  running  par- 
allel to  the  sea  immediately  beyond  the  swampy  coast, 
was  formerly  the  site  of  cultivated  properties  owned  by 
European  families.  These  are  now  for  the  most  part  un- 
tenanted and  unworked.  The  areas  best  suited  for  devel- 
opment are  the  low  plateaux,  beginning  about  25  miles 
inland,  the  vast  savannahs  between  the  Mana  and  Ira- 
coubo  rivers  and  the  Approuague  basin.  Here  there  is 
rich  virgin  soil  and  a less  oppressive  climate.  The  lower 
stretches  of  the  rivers  are  most  easily  navigated  and 
provide  a rapid  means  of  transportation  to  Cayenne  or 
Regina,  where  produce  can  be  transshipped  for  export 
or  delivered  by  coastal  steamer  within  a few  hours  to 
other  consumer  centers  along  the  seaboard. 

Crops 

All  staple  foods  such  as  cassava,  corn,  breadfruit, 
yams  and  rice  can  be  grown  in  the  majority  of  distrias. 
Enough  coffee  and  sugar  are  produced  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  small  population.  Cocoa  surpluses  are  avail- 
able for  export.  A new  banana-growing  industry  prom- 
ises to  be  profitable  as  soon  as  rapid  transport  and  load- 
ing facilities  are  organized. 

Spices,  vanilla,  cotton,  rubber,  tobacco  and  many 
varieties  of  tropical  fruits  and  temperate-zone  vegetables 
have  all  been  cultivated  with  success,  but  labor  and 
equipment  are  lacking  so  French  Guiana  continues  to 
import  most  of  its  food. 

Livestock 

Stock  Raising  — At  various  times  since  1769,  pedi- 
greed animals  were  brought  to  French  Guiana  to  im- 
prove local  stock.  Blood  cattle  from  Europe,  horses  from 
Algeria,  sheep  from  Africa  and  donkeys  from  North 
America  have  left  healthy  strains  that  still  persist  in  the 
few  thousand  animals  which  now  roam  the  grasslands  in 
an  almost  wild  state.  The  number  of  cattle  has  dwindled 


to  one-fourth  of  the  16,000  head  which  used  to  be  pas- 
tured on  the  Organabo  prairies  and  supply  Guiana  and 
the  French  Antilles  with  meat  until  prices  were  so  dras- 
tically reduced  that  cattle  breeders  lost  heart. 

The  Guiana  people  show  little  interest  in  animal  hus- 
bandry. Some  5,000  hogs  are  left  to  root  for  themselves 
in  the  Sinnamary  and  Kaw  valleys ; a few  hundred  sheep 
graze  in  the  foothills  untended.  At  the  same  time,  meat 
and  livestock  are  currently  imported  from  Venezuela 
where  physical  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  Guiana. 

The  Administration  is  preparing  measures  to  remedy 
this  neglea  of  an  essential  industry.  Scientific  veterinary 
services  already  exist,  mule  raising  is  under  considera- 
tion and  general  production  will  be  directed  so  that 
mixed  farming,  poultry  and  stock  raising  in  Guiana  are 
given  every  encouragement. 

Pish 

Fishing  — Another  undeveloped  asset  is  the  fishing 
industry.  The  seas  of  Guiana  abound  in  turtle  and  shell- 
fish of  all  kinds,  mullet,  tuna,  swordfish  and  dolphin  be- 
side other  varieties  of  edible  fish  such  as  parassi,  lubine, 
acoupa,  coumarou,  patagaie,  atipa  and  aimara,  little 
known  in  other  places.  Shark  meat,  when  processed, 
yields  a very  nutritious  feed  which  has  proved  especially 
suitable  for  hogs ; a clear  glue  is  extracted  from  the  yel- 
low machoiran  and  many  of  the  larger  fish  such  as 
vieille,  brochet  and  espadron  are  rich  in  oils  used  for 
the  treatment  of  deficiency  diseases. 

INDUSTRIES 

There  are  a number  of  small  industries  related  to  the 
timber  trade:  sawmills  at  Cayenne,  Saint-Laurent  and 
Regina,  coopering  shops  at  Cayenne  and  Approuague 
where  mangrove  and  angelique  wood  casks  are  made 
which  help  to  give  local  rum  its  dark  color.  Two  plants 
with  modern  equipment,  one  for  manufacturing  tannin 
products,  the  other  for  extracting  oil  from  carap  nuts 
operate  in  Cayenne. 

Now  that  there  is  less  demand  for  essence  of  rose- 
wood many  firms  employing  several  workers  are  idle. 
The  balata  gum  industry  continues  active. 

There  are  approximately  19  rum  distilleries  in  Guiana 
and  one  sugar  refinery  at  Lamirande. 

The  clayey  soil  of  various  districts  is  used  in  many 
, small  potteries  and  in  two  brickworks  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cayenne. 

In  normal  times  there  is  a relatively  large  export  of 
small  articles  made  out  of  tropical  woods:  carved  boxes, 
canes,  trays,  etc.,  baskets  and  hammocks  of  Indian  man- 
ufacture, jewelry  made  of  the  blue  Morph o butterfly 
wings,  feather  ornaments  and  lepidopterist  supplies,  the 
vividly  colored  butterflies,  iridescent  beetles,  giant  spi- 
ders and  grasshoppers  found  in  the  Guiana  jungle. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Coastal  steamers  and  sail  boats  are  most  generally 
used  for  travelling  but  there  are  frequent  auto  buses  on 
the  Colonial  Highways  No.  1 and  No.  2.  Passenger-car 
and  freight-truck  services  run  between  Cayenne  and 
Kourou,  Kourou  and  Sinnamary,  Sinnamary  and  Ira- 
coubo,  Cayenne  and  Montjoly,  Remire  and  Cayenne, 
Saint-Laurent  and  Mana. 

There  is  one  50-mile  railroad  track  connecting  Saint- 
Jean  du  Maroni  and  camp  Charvin  which  formerly 
served  only  the  penal  settlements  in  that  seaion.  Other 
narrow-gauge  lines  operated  by  private  owners  run  to 
placer  mines  in  the  interior. 

The  Inini  territory  is  reached  by  river  transport,  the 
services  of  outboard  motor  boats  and  canoes  being  the 
monopoly  of  Negro  boatmen  skilled  in  shooting  the 
rapids. 

The  voyage  between  Guiana  and  France  takes  ap- 
proximately 20  days  on  Compagnie  Ghierale  Trans- 
atlantique  steamers,  passengers  changing  steamers  at 
Fort-de-France. 

Pan  American  Airways  planes  on  the  New  York- 
Miami-Natal  and  Argentina  route,  land  weekly  with 
passengers  and  mail  at  the  modern  airfield  near  Cayenne 
constructed  during  the  war  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
Allies.  Airmail  exchanged  between  France  and  Guiana 
now  takes  four  and  a half  days. 

Cayenne,  Saint-Laurent  and  a few  inland  centers  have 
telephone  services ; trunk  lines  and  telegraph  connect  all 
the  coastal  townships.  There  are  radio  stations  at  Cay- 
enne, Saint-Laurent,  Regina,  Saint-Georges  and  Sinna- 
mary. Cables  are  directly  transmitted  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Cayenne  station. 

Shipping  and  Ports 

Conneaions  between  the  coastal  towns  of  Guiana  are 
most  conveniently  made  by  boat.  A government-sub- 
sidized shipping  and  freight  company  which  owns  two 
250-ton  steamers,  provides  regular  services  calling  at 
each  port  along  the  seaboard  twice  a month.  Dutch  and 
Brazilian  ships  link  Cayenne  and  Saint-Laurent  with 
Surinam,  and  Saint-Georges  with  Para  de  Belem  in 
Brazil.  There  is  also  considerable  coastwise  traffic  of 
schooners  {tapouyes)  and  small  sailing  craft,  the  major- 
ity equipped  with  auxiliary  engines. 

The  Compagnie  Ghierale  Transatlantiqne  mail  packet 
puts  in  at  Cayenne  once  every  two  weeks  and  carries 
passengers  berw’een  the  Guiana  capital  and  the  lies  du 
Salut  (about  100  miles)  and  Saint-Laurent  (180  miles), 
and  to  Fort-de-France  in  Martinique  via  Paramaribo, 
Georgetown  (Demerara),  Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad)  and 
the  British  West  Indies.  Freighters  from  Marseille,  Bor- 
deaux and  New  York  call  at  Cayenne  every  few  weeks. 

Cayenne  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Ceperou  mountain 
and  the  port  opens  on  the  Cayenne  river  estuary.  Since 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  silted  up  with  mud  at  certain 


seasons  of  the  year,  only  vessels  of  less  than  15  foot 
draught  can  dock.  Plans  for  enlarging  the  port  by  dredg- 
ing the  channels,  constructing  a sea  wall  and  extending 
the  piers  are  being  prepared.  Pending  these  improve- 
ments, loading  and  unloading  operations  are  carried  out 
at  high  tide  from  the  jetty  (250  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide)  which  is  built  on  rock  and  provided  with  a tarred 
surface,  and  a wooden  pier  (260  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
in  width)  set  high  on  piles  and  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  jetty.  These  are  served  by  two  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way lines  connecting  with  the  customs  offices  and  ware- 
houses. Spacious  wharves  extend  inland  along  the  river 
bank  with  small  landing  stages  for  lighters  and  sailing 
vessels. 

The  port  of  Samt-haurent  on  the  river  Maroni  is  20 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  can  accommodate  medium-sized 
ships  and  has  two  docks  large  enough  for  mail  packets, 
several  storage  sheds  and  other  port  facilities.  The  Peni- 
tentiary Administration  has  various  offices  and  a ship- 
building yard  near  the  docks. 

Saint-Georges  du  Oyapok  near  the  Brazilian  border 
and  Regina  on  the  Approuague  are  the  ports  of  next 
importance  for  maritime  shipping. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Public  Works  department  in  Guiana  is  responsible 
for  maintenance  of  communication  and  port  facilities  at 
Cayenne,  Saint-Laurent  du  Maroni,  Saint-Georges  du 
Oyapok  and  Regina,  and  keeps  the  Laussat  and  Kaw 
canals,  the  Cayenne-Roura  waterway,  and  a vast  system 
of  drainage  channels  in  good  working  order. 

The  construction  of  the  last  section  of  the  principal 
road;  Colonial  Route  No.  1,  with  bridges  and  embank- 
ments is  now  completed.  Motor  vehicles  can  be  driven 
from  Saint-Laurent  to  Cayenne  via  Mana,  Sinnamary  and 
Kourou,  a distance  of  135  miles,  during  the  dry  season. 
This  highway  is  being  surfaced  to  make  it  passable  all 
year  round.  Maintenance  is  a problem  because  of  swampy 
subsoil  in  some  sections,  the  high  rainfall  and  shortage 
of  road-building  equipment  and  labor.  The  road  system 
of  Cayenne  Island,  about  30  miles,  is  kept  tarred. 

A second  road  to  serve  the  interior  to  the  southeast 
has  been  built  from  Cayenne  as  far  as  Roura  (17  miles)  ; 
a branch  road  to  link  the  Iracouba-Sinnamary  seaboard 
with  the  Saint-Elie  placer  mines  is  projected.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  program  includes  installation  of  a new  elec- 
tric power  station  and  a water-chlorinating  plant. 

The  value  of  economic  equipment  of  Guiana:  ports, 
inland  waterways,  ferries,  roads,  approximately  50  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  Saint-Laurent  region,  agriailtural  en- 
gineering, town  improvements  (streets  and  sanitation, 
water  supply  and  electricity  for  Cayenne  and  Saint- 
Laurent),  amounted  in  1939  to  156  million  francs  or 
Frs.  5,800  ($135.00)  per  capita.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
sum  of  119  millions  had  been  spent  on  state-owned 
buildings,  many  forming  part  of  the  penal  settlement. 
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TRADE 


Guiana  formerly  traded  almost  exclusively  with 
France.  The  war  has  changed  the  entire  situation,  as  the 
following  figures  show: 


IMPORTS 

V’alue  in 
millions 
of  francs 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

to  Sept. 
1945 

France 

44.5 

49.3 

— * 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

Overseas  France 

4.8 

4.7 

— 

1.6 

— 

12.9 

14.5 

10.1 

United  States 

3.7 

2.7 

— 

14.9 

— 

27.9 

43.8 

24.7 

Bra2il 

4.7 

6.4 

— 

29.2 

— 

35.8 

49.9 

32.9 

British  Possessions 

1.5 

1.0 

— 

2.3 

— 

4.3 

6.3 

— 

Dutch  Guiana 

1.7 

1.5 

— 

0.3 

— 

3.0 

10.2 

— 

EXPORTS 

France 

47.1 

46.6 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

Overseas  France 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

2.0 

— 

3.0 

7.6 

7.8 

United  States 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.2 

23.0 

7.3 

Brazil 

— 

— 

— 

42.3 

— 

16.9 

4.6 

8.6 

British  Possessions 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.09 

— 

Dutch  Guiana 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.07 

— 

0.02 

0.4 

— 

* Figures  not  available. 


Guiana’s  imports  have  always  been  in  excess  of  her 
exports  although  the  country  could  easily  produce  food- 
stuffs to  take  the  place  of  flour,  oil  and  rice  bought 
abroad  in  large  quantities. 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

to  Sept. 
1945 

Wheat  flour 

Tons 

2,621 

2,378 

2,235 

2,023 

2,581 

2,014 

2,557 

809 

Value* 

7.2 

4.1 

7.0 

5.3 

5.2 

6.4 

13.0 

4.0 

Oils  and 

Tons 

608 

413 

343 

62 

373 

411 

327 

1,061 

edible  fats 

Value 

3.4 

2.6 

3.3 

1.1 

3.9 

9.6 

7.0 

3.0 

Rice 

Tons 

1,411 

1,247 

1,006 

985 

822 

1,046 

1,120 

413 

Value 

2.2 

2.1 

2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

5.2 

6.3 

2.5 

Cement 

Tons 

622 

1,050 

668 

521 

1,152 

707 

2,162 

475 

Value 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.9 

1.0 

6.2 

1.2 

Petroleum  and 

Tons 

1,619 

1,421 

1,315 

1,251 

651 

449 

967 

377 

Derivatives 

Value 

2.0 

1.9 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

2.3 

4.3 

1.4 

Metal  — 

Tons 

220 

258 

79 

17 







274 

iron  & sheet 

Value 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

Metal  Work 

Tons 

380 

297 

130 

88 

297 

125 

288 

528 

mach.,  etc. 

Value 

4.3 

3.9 

2.4 

2.3 

6.6 

2.2 

5.6 

10.8 

Textiles 

Tons 

151 

127 

126 

117 

98 

122 

136 

230 

Clothing 

Value 

7.5 

7.2 

4.0 

5.0 

5.1 

9.0 

16.0 

11.3 

EXPORTS 

Wood 

Tons 

1,577 

1,864 

1,830 

1,574 

1,965 

1,236 

800 

1,010 

Value 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

1.5 

2.7 

2.1 

3.4 

2.8 

Gold 

Kilos 

1,264 

1,170 

1,013 

1,066 

785 

404 

597 

358 

Value 

42.8 

43.0 

39.0 

41.9 

36.4 

17.0 

28.3 

16.9 

* in  millions  of  francs. 
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PENAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


IN  THE  PAST 

The  practice  of  deporting  criminals  dates  from  Roman 
times  and  the  relegatio  in  insulam  measure,  or  banish- 
ment of  malefactors  to  islands  off  the  Italian  shores.  The 
system  was  later  imitated  by  other  nations  in  Europe 
which  used  their  colonial  possessions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

France  had  hoped  that  convicts  might  prove  good 
colonization  material  and  that  in  French  Guiana  and 
New  Caledonia  they  would  find  opportunities  to  rein- 
state themselves.  The  scheme  did  not  work  out  success- 
fully and  in  1897,  the  French  Government  suspended 
despatch  of  conviaed  felons  to  New  Caledonia  although 
continuing  to  ship  them  to  Guiana. 

Penitentiary  Administration 

The  convict  settlements  were  given  a different  status 
and  separate  administration  from  French  Guiana  itself. 
The  Penitentiary  Administration  was  not  located  in 
Cayenne,  the  official  capital  of  Guiana,  but  in  Saint- 
Faurent  du  Maroni  where  the  director  was  stationed. 

The  Penal  Settlement  included  the  lies  du  Salut  where 
there  were  reception  and  clearing  offices  for  newly-ar- 
rived prisoners,  barracks  for  the  most  dangerous  crim- 
inals and  a hospital;  the  Cayenne  Penitentiary,  center 
for  convict-labor  gangs  employed  in  public  works,  road 
maintenance,  stevedoring,  etc.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Maroni  commune,  the  base  camp,  with  many  different 
establishments. 


Categories  of  Prisoners 

The  convias  worked  on  concessions  and  plantations, 
in  sugar  mills  or  the  rum  distillery.  They  were  classed 
in  a number  of  widely  differing  categories: 

1.  Relegues,  or  criminals  under  sentence  of  deporta- 
tion, habitual  offenders  who  were  transferred  to  Guiana 
after  serving  out  their  prison  term  in  Europe.  These  men 
were  permitted  to  work  on  their  own  either  at  a trade 
or  on  a land  holding,  or  might  be  employed  in  the 
penitentiary  workshops.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
the  men  in  this  category  could  hope  to  return  to  France. 

2.  Deportes,  either  political  prisoners  sentenced  sim- 
ply to  deportation  (without  the  addition  of  hard  labor) 
who  retained  their  civil  rights  but  must  live  in  exile, 
or  men  condemned  to  incarceration  in  a fortress,  whose 
liberty  of  movement  was  restriaed.  (In  France  the  death 
penalty  was  not  imposed  for  political  offences.) 

3.  Transportes  or  felons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
with  hard  labor  who,  in  application  of  the  Faw  of  May 


30,  1854,  and  a Ministerial  ruling  of  April  15,  1887, 
were  compelled  to  serve  their  term  in  prisons  outside 
France  and  Algeria.  Any  criminal  sentenced  to  less  than 
eight  years  penal  servitude  had  to  remain  in  Guiana  for 
a further  term  equal  to  the  number  of  years  in  his  sen- 
tence. This  was  the  system  known  as  doublage.  Men  re- 
ceiving sentences  of  longer  than  eight  years  were  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  Guiana  (or  New  Caledonia)  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

These  were  the  men  upon  whom  France  had  founded 
colonization  plans  hoping  they  would  both  provide  man- 
power for  developing  the  territory  and  later  settle  per- 
manently on  land  grants. 

There  were,  then,  many  different  aspects  to  convict 
life  in  Guiana.  Liberes  and  political  deportees  were 
forced  to  stay  in  the  territory  but  otherwise  enjoyed  their 
freedom.  Among  convias  still  serving  sentence,  there 
existed  further  classifications.  One  category:  those  with 
good  conduct  records,  had  been  allowed  since  1891  to 
obtain  concessions  or  to  enter  paid  employment.  Others 
were  formed  into  work  gangs  and  hired  out.  Although 
these  men  did  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  first 
category,  at  least  they  had  to  be  provided  with  decent 
working  conditions.  Some  men  were  kept  entirely  sep- 
arate from  other  convias  and  assigned  the  hardest  labor. 
Incorrigible  offenders  were  tried  by  a special  disciplinary 
commission  and  punished  in  various  ways:  imprisonment 
in  a black  cell,  solitary  confinement,  or  a stretch  at  the 
hard  labor  camp.  It  was  these  desperate  charaaers  who 
gave  the  Guiana  convia  colony  its  sinister  reputation. 

Many  former  prisoners  were  employed  by  private  in- 
dividuals, as  plantation,  faaory  or  shop  workers  and 
even  as  domestic  servants,  the  last  being  known  as  gar- 
qons  de  famille.  * Some  of  them  earned  quite  a good  living 
running  small  stores  or  cafe  of  their  own.  The  relegues 
monopolized  all  jobs  in  local  industrial  plants  where 
fiber,  straw  and  wooden  articles  are  made.  Others, 
sapped  of  energy  and  ambition  found  forgetfulness  in 
drink.  But,  as  a general  rule,  liberes  were  sincerely 
anxious  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

Conditions 

Conditions  in  the  penal  settlement  were  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  succeeding  administrations  and  dur- 
ing its  existence  there  were  many  changes.  In  the  be- 
ginning, much  was  expeaed  from  the  use  of  convia 
labor  and  the  program  was  regulated  accordingly.  But 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  batches  of  deported  felons 
it  became  evident  that  they  were  incapable  of  performing 
heavy  tasks  until  they  had  adapted  themselves  to  trop- 

* Governor  General  Eboue,  who  was  bom  in  French  Guiana,  liked 
to  tell  stories  about  the  various  “house  boys”  employed  in  his  parents* 
home  when  he  was  a child.  Whatever  their  crime  they  were  scrupulously 
honest  servants,  very  sensitive  and  resentful  of  any  lack  of  trust. 
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ical  conditions.  In  fact,  engineers  from  the  garrison  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  construct  hospital  camps  for  them. 
At  first  the  life  was  hard.  Subsequently  things  were  made 
so  much  easier  that  convicted  men  in  France  used  to  ask 
to  be  sent  overseas  where  they  could  work  out  of  doors 
and  have  better  labor  conditions  than  in  the  French 
prisons.  But  responsibility  for  settlement  affairs  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  prison  authorities 
who  modified  regulations  to  suit  themselves  and  usually 
found  it  easiest  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  or- 
der to  enforce  discipline.  The  system  permitted  the 
recruitment  of  a very  inferior  type  of  warden.  The  em- 
ployment of  "trustys”  led  to  many  abuses  and  a lax 
moral  atmosphere  unavoidable  under  such  conditions  of 
continual  promiscuity.  In  1880,  radical  changes  were 
made  but  they  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  caused 
increasing  slackness.  In  1891,  a regimen  was  instituted 
which  preserved  a middle  course  and  prevailed  until 
recently. 

It  is  not  easy  for  anyone  on  the  outside  to  judge  fairly 
or  to  give  a true  idea  of  life  in  the  Guiana  penal  colony. 
Conditions  as  sometimes  described  in  novels  and  news- 
paper articles  have  aroused  worldwide  indignation.  Ro- 
manticized escape  stories  such  as  that  of  Doctor  Bougras, 
the  presence  of  public  figures  like  the  political  deportees 
Captain  Dreyfus  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hulmot  kept 
Guiana  in  the  news  and  constantly  placed  the  settlement 
in  its  worst  light.  Undoubtedly  there  must  have  been 
many  errors  and  abuses  but  not  more  than  in  peniten- 
tiaries of  other  countries.  The  cause  should  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  the  faults  of  the  French  penal  system  as 
in  the  general  attitude  toward  criminals  formerly  pre- 
vailing. It  was  not  yet  understood  that  the  remedy  lay 
in  "prevention  by  education  rather  than  through  punish- 
ment by  penal  servitude,”  to  paraphrase  a recent  judg- 
ment handed  down  by  an  American. 

Prisoner's  Report 

The  best  critic  of  conditions  was  the  man  who  was 
still  serving  sentence.  The  following  excerpt  is  taken 
from  a report  drawn  up  by  a convict: 

"Was  the  penal  settlement  properly  run?  No.  Some 
hardened,  cunning  and  cynical  criminals  were  given  spe- 
cial privileges  almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Guiana ; 
they  were  permitted  to  earn  money,  or  granted  urban  or 
rural  concessions  while  others  wore  themselves  out  at 
labor  for  which  they  were  physically  quite  unfitted. 
Escapes  were  so  frequent  that  every  convict  lived  in 
hopes  of  soon  buying  his  freedom.' 

"Many  a man  gained  from  his  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary because  he  learned  how  'to  earn  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.’  Even  though  all  might  not  become 
skilled  at  a trade  they  did  get  used  to  regular  work.  We 
have  instances  of  a crooked  business  man  changing  into 
a scrupulously  honest  accountant,  a car  thief  into  a chauf- 
feur who  took  great  pride  in  his  job,  etc.  One  of  the 


most  striking  of  these  transformations  was  that  of  an 
inveterate  loafer  who  had  never  used  his  hands  or  done 
a day’s  work  before  being  deported.  This  man  on  his 
own  initiative  created  and  ran  a very  profitable  little 
pottery  and  plaster-cast  business.  Another  learned  bas- 
ket making  and  glass  painting  and  is  quite  successful. 
There  are  scores  of  similar  cases.  Although  Guiana  re- 
cently passed  through  a difficult  business  crisis,  there  was 
no  need  to  tell  these  men  they  must  give  a hand.  They 
understood  conditions  and  cooperated.” 


IN  PROCESS  OF  LIQUIDATION 

There  was  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  convict 
labor  would  not  solve  the  manpower  problem  of  devel- 
oping Guiana’s  agricultural  resources;  also  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  presence  of  the  penitentiary  would  con- 
tinue to  discourage  immigration  of  a better  type  of  settler 
and  prevent  investment  of  capital  in  the  country.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  humanitarian  policy  motivating  the 
transfer  of  felons  to  Guiana  was  not  attained,  one  prac- 
tical difficulty  being  the  recruitment  of  suitable  wardens. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  engage  men  capable  of 
assuming  the  moral  charge  and  re-education  of  criminals 
and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  submit  to  conditions  in 
a tropical  country  so  far  distant  from  France. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  penal  settlement  was  that 
Guiana  was  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  absorb  rehabili- 
tated prisoners.  Interest  in  the  territory’s  development 
was  lacking  because  the  presence  of  the  convia  colony 
discredited  it  all  over  the  world.  This  caused  a vicious 
circle.  The  French  Government  therefore  decided  sev- 
eral years  before  the  war  to  do  away  with  the  penal 
establishments.  From  1936  on,  attempts  were  made  to 
re-educate  habitual  offenders  in  special  institutions,  asile- 
prisons  or  reformatories  in  France. 

The  occasional  deportation  of  political  offenders  had 
fewer  disadvantages.  In  fact  it  might  have  provided 
Guiana  with  elements  actively  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  country.  In  the  end,  whatever  served  Guiana  best 
would  also  offer  opportunity  for  men  anxious  to  win 
back  their  civil  rights  or  take  some  useful  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  Where  the  planners  of  this  Utopia 
erred  was  first  in  believing  that  a change  of  environ- 
ment would  be  sufficient  to  transform  common  criminals 
so  that  they  would  gladly  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities a virgin  territory  presented,  second,  in'not  real- 
izing that  conditions  in  the  penal  settlement  threw 
vicious  and  hardened  criminals  (the  relegues)  into  the 
closest  association  with  men  (the  transportes) , many 
of  whom  were  first  offenders.  The  latter,  if  they  had 
not  been  continually  subjected  to  such  corrupting  in- 
fluences, might  have  been  reformed  and  either  repatri- 
ated within  a relatively  short  time  or  settled  permanently 
in  Guiana. 
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When  plans  both  tor  the  country’s  development  and 
the  reclaiming  of  prisoners  seemed  doomed  to  failure, 
some  shortsighted  people  declared  that  at  least  France 
had  in  this  way  eliminated  her  worst  criminal  element. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  another  viewpoint  existed. 
In  1908  a bill  was  introduced  before  the  Senate  urging 
legislation  to  abolish  the  criminal  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  did  not  go  through  at  that  time  for  numerous 
reasons,  one  of  the  most  concrete  being  the  necessity 
for  first  organizing  new  prison  accommodation  in 
France. 

From  time  to  time,  French  public  opinion  had  been 
deeply  stirred  by  stories  about  Guiana,  many  of  them 
fiction,  which  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  These  dram- 
atized versions  of  the  experiences  of  escaped  convicts  and 
the  vigorous  newspaper  compaign  against  the  penal  set- 
tlement system  launched  by  Albert  Londres  in  1925  with 
a series  of  articles  {Petit  Parisien)  revealing  cases  of 
inexcusable  brutality,  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
indignation  to  a head.  Investigations  were  ordered  and 
resulted  in  a strong  demand  for  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment whose  members  had  long  been  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  penal  settlement.  Yet  little  was  done  to  ensure 
active  enforcement  of  this  old  decision  until  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  last  war.  As  a matter  of 
record,  the  last  shipment  of  transportes  from  France  to 
the  Cayenne  convict  colony  took  place  in  1935,  and 
reUgues  continued  to  be  received  there  until  Decem- 
ber 1938.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
claim habitual  offenders  in  France.  The  Saint-Martin  de 
Re  Institution  on  Re  Island,  off  the  Charente  coast,  and 
the  Riom  Matson  Centrale  were  installed  for  use  as 
asiles-prisons.  The  experiment  had  begun  to  show  en- 
couraging results  when  first  repeated  threats  of  war 
and  then  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1939 
halted  the  work. 


During  the  War 

No  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Guiana  after  1935  and 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  settlement  was  in  gradual 
process  of  disappearing.  Fundamental  changes  in  or- 
ganization resulted  in  concentrating  all  transportation 
camps  in  Saint-Laurent  du  Maroni  and  Cayenne  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  Penal  Establishments  experienced  another  set- 
back during  the  war.  In  1940  the  appointment  of  a new 
director  trained  in  the  penal  camps  of  the  Far  East,  a 
food  shortage  throughout  the  territory  and  the  escape 
of  many  prisoners  to  Dutch  Guiana  to  join  the  fighting 
forces,  caused  regulations  to  be  tightened  and  harsh 
disciplinary  methods,  long  discontinued,  were  revived. 
Eortunately  this  did  not  last  since  in  March  1943,  Guiana 
rallied  to  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation  and  the 
regimen  set  up  by  Vichy  was  abolished. 


New  Administration 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  M.  Rene  Pleven,  the 
Colonial  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Algiers  Com- 
mittee, was  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  the 
Guiana  penitentiaries.  After  being  so  many  times  begun 
and  then  interrupted,  the  speedy  liquidation  of  all  penal 
settlements  in  Guiana  was  definitely  ordered  by  the 
Government.  Until  certain  necessary  precautions  and 
praaical  arrangements  could  be  made  for  completing 
this  task,  measures  were  taken  to  alleviate  the  prisoners’ 
distress.  A first  Decree  ameliorated  conditions  in  many 
respects  and  opened  the  way  to  a much  more  human 
regimen. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Xavier  Sainz, 
a medical  officer  attached  to  Colonial  troops,  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Colonial  Penitentiary  Services. 
The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  official  circular 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Guiana,  August  16,  1944, 
announcing  his  appointment; 

"Considerations  of  both  a humanitarian  and  an  eco- 
nomic order  have  led  the  Government  to  designate  as 
director  of  the  Colonial  Penitentiary  Services,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sainz  (Medical  Corps)  who  possesses  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  necessary  to  look  after  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  convia  population.  The  instruc- 
tions given  this  high  officer  are  an  answer  to  the  desire 
frequently  expressed  in  local  assemblies:  he  has  been 
charged  with  the  prompt  liquidation  of  all  penal  estab- 
lishments and  the  repatriation  of  the  last  remaining 
convicts.  The  early  liberation  of  France  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  measures  to  be  carried  out  within  a 
relatively  short  time.” 

Another  excerpt,  this  time  from  a prisoner’s  report, 
describes  the  reaction  to  the  appointment  and  first  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  officers: 

"The  new  director.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sainz,  is  a 
doctor  and  his  assistant  M.  Michel,  a lawyer.  General  de 
Gaulle  could  not  have  chosen  better.  What  the  Third 
Republic  was  unable  to  accomplish  in  70  years  he  in- 
tends to  get  done  within  a few  months.  It  is  a tough  as- 
signment; he  will  have  to  train  the  staff  to  help  him 
carry  it  out;  he  will  need  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  convict  settlements  so  that  they  trust 
him  to  act  in  their  best  interest  . . . The  new  heads  of 
the  CPS  have  set  to  work  at  once  interviewing  the  men, 
listening  to  complaints,  some  well-founded,  some  em- 
bittered, some  preposterous  and  others  crazy  ...  all  are 
heard  with  good-natured  patience.  This  was  the  best 
way  to  get  to  know  both  convicts  and  guards  . . . The 
director  and  his  assistant  show  the  same  courtesy,  dis- 
cernment and  impartiality  toward  everyone.  They  go 
into  the  smallest  details  and  fight  continually  against  any 
inertia  and  red  tape.  They  visit  the  dives  where  liberes 
congregate,  the  camp  restaurants  and  kitchens,  the  hos- 
pitals and  disciplinary  seaions.” 
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Certainly  Doctor  Sain2  and  M.  Michel  had  a difficult 
task  ahead  of  them,  one  that  would  have  discouraged 
men  with  less  moral  stamina.  Extraordinary  patience,  a 
profound  understanding  of  human  nature,  great  pity  and 
uncommon  endurance  were  needed.  They  had  against 
them  the  resentment  felt  by  some  unprincipled  employers 
because  by  repatriating  the  men,  they  were  deprived  of 
an  easy  source  of  cheap  labor;  the  bad  habits  contracted 
by  the  lower  ranks  of  prison  personnel  who  had  given 
in  to  a system  of  compromise  and  indifference;  the  lies, 
duplicity  and  crafty  scheming  of  the  human  flotsam 
with  whom  they  dealt.  But  aaually  the  worst  is  over 
and  the  penitentiary  is  rapidly  being  liquidated. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  new  administration  in  August 
1944  the  program  called  for  the  closing  of  all  penal  estab- 
lishments before  the  end  of  1945,  except  the  Maroni 
penitentiary  which  was  to  function  until  everything 
had  gradually  been  cleared  up,  and  archives  and  per- 
sonnel shipped  back  to  France. 

At  the  present  time  ill-famed  Devil’s  Island  is  covered 
with  peaceful  cocoanut  plantations  rented  to  private  in- 
dividuals. The  few  exiles  who  still  remained  in  May 
1945,  were  transferred  to  live  under  surveillance  in 
Maroni.  The  huts  where  political  deportees  used  to 
spend  their  days  reading  or  writing  (no  work  could  be 
assigned  to  them)  are  crumbling  into  ruins.  As  they 
disappear,  the  sinister  reputation,  never  entirely  de- 
served as  far  as  this  island  was  concerned  will  be 
effaced. 

Reforms 

Under  the  new  system,  those  of  the  convicts  con- 
fined to  cells  were  allowed  to  smoke,  read,  write  and 
have  a radio  or  gramophone,  privileges  they  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  But  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  pos- 
session of  alcohol  or  arms  and  enforcing  lights  out  at 
10:30  p.  m.,  continued  to  be  strialy  applied. 

Religious  services  were  held  once  a week  in  each 
camp.  The  Penitentiary  Chapel  maintained  by  the  con- 
victs remained  open  at  all  times. 

The  prisoners  were  put  under  very  careful  medical 
supervision  and  could  present  themselves  each  morning 
for  the  doctors’  visit.  The  hospital  was  modernized  and 
provided  with  adequate  equipment. 

Other  innovations  were  permission  to  carry  pocket 
money  and  the  organization  of  a cooperative  canteen. 

The  new  administration  urged  all  convicts  to  learn  a 
trade.  Carpentry  proved  especially  popular.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  1945,  143  men  used  244  cubic  meters 
of  lumber  and  received  bonuses  for  their  work  amount- 
ing to  an  average  of  Frs.  50  a week.  More  skilled  crafts- 
men managed  to  earn  from  Frs.  50  to  Frs.  90  a day  in 
the  shipyards.  As  many  as  possible  were  employed  in 
mixed  farming,  all  penitentiary  food  supplies  being 
raised  by  the  prisoners.  About  a hundred  men  were 
assigned  to  cleaning  buildings  and  yards  and  keeping 


up  the  prison  gardens.  That  these  aaivities  helped  both 
health  and  morale  is  proved  by  the  records.  On  June  19, 
1945,  of  the  358  inmates  of  the  Cayenne  camp,  (which 
was  to  be  closed  before  the  end  of  the  year),  five  had 
been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  rest,  two  were  sick,  five 
were  confined  to  cells,  all  the  rest  were  fit  and  working. 

Medical  and  Social  Center 

The  Penitentiary  Administration  is  actually  very  much 
concerned  about  the  future  of  those  types  whose  readap- 
tation to  normal  conditions  of  existence  appears  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  who  can  for  this  reason  hardly  be 
freed  in  France  without  a certain  preparation.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier,  a number  of  felons  were  under  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  residence  in  Guiana.  The  transfer 
of  the  Penitentiary  Services  to  France  will  mean  not  only 
the  removal  of  the  remaining  prisoners  who  have 
records  of  incorrigibility  but  also  the  transplanting  of 
these  exiles.  The  sad  state  of  the  liberes  presents  a pain- 
ful and  pressing  problem;  how  can  these  men,  most  of 
them  with  impaired  health  and  vitiated  moral  nature, 
drunkards  or  weaklings,  be  rehabilitated? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sainz  began  to  cope  with  this 
problem  by  creating  a Medical  and  Social  Center  on 
Royal  Island,  one  of  the  lies  du  Salut  where  the  climate 
is  good,  adapting  for  this  purpose  the  hospital  buildings 
formerly  used  for  convia  patients  whose  dwindling 
numbers  are  now  accommodated  elsewhere. 

A convict  describes  this  project  in  the  following 
words: 

"The  inmates  are  fed,  lodged  and  clothed,  they  even 
receive  small  tobacco  allowances.  They  are  treated  not 
like  prisoners  but  like  invalids.  In  reality  the  Center  is 
run  more  on  the  lines  of  a home  for  the  aged  than  of  a 
penal  sanatorium.  Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  these  wrecks  can  still  be  saved  and 
made  of  use  to  society.  When  they  return  to  France, 
detailed  medical  and  psychological  records  concerning 
each  case  will  be  sent  to  the  welfare  organizations  in 
charge  of  their  further  guidance. 

"Although  it  has  been  open  only  a short  time,  one 
visit  to  the  Medical  and  Social  Center  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  things  are  changed  in  Guiana,  particularly 
the  Penitentiary  Services.  A ward  has  been  remodelled 
into  a large  dormitory  accommodating  25  men  who 
themselves  asked  to  be  admitted.  Everything  is  spot- 
lessly clean  but  the  Center  in  no  way  resembles  the 
usual  pauper  institution.  The  inmates  in  their  coarse 
linen  pajamas  look  quite  prepossessing.  Unaccustomed 
to  kind  treatment  they  are  responsive  and  cheerful. 

"The  Medical  and  Social  Center  takes  in  liberes  or 
men  released  from  the  relegation  section  who  are  con- 
stantly in  trouble  for  habitual  laziness,  drunkenness  and 
misconduct,  faults  for  which  they  cannot  be  held  en- 
tirely responsible.  These  men  will  receive  treatment  and 
be  helped  to  regain  their  self  respect.’’ 
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DOCUMENTS 

Number  of  Relegues^ 

The  table  below  lists  the  recidivist  or  relegue  category  for 
1938,  and  the  war  years  up  to  June  1945: 


Year 

Number 

Relegues  “ 
Collectifs 

Relegues  ^ 
Individuels 

Percentage  of 
R.l.  to  R.C. 

1938 

2,312 

1,996 

316 

13,66% 

1940 

1,915 

1,532 

383 

20  % 

1942 

1,131 

820 

311 

27,49% 

1943 

876 

546 

330 

37,67% 

1944 

869 

381 

488 

56,15% 

1945 

786 

378 

408 *  * 

51,90% 

Notes: 

1 Delinquents  with  a record  of  numerous  convictions  serving  long- 
term or  life  imprisonment  sentences. 

^ Men  employed  in  camps,  public  works,  or  hired  out  in  work  gangs, 
under  group  discipline. 

® Men  allowed  to  live  where  they  chose  within  the  colony  and  support- 
ing themselves. 

* The  diminished  number  is  due  to  commutation  of  sentences  during 
the  year. 

Of  the  786  relegues  in  Guiana  June  1945,  145  were  expect- 
ing to  have  their  sentences  commuted. 

In  1940,  472  men  (of  whom  420  were  rehabilitated)  es- 
caped; in  1945  only  four  made  the  attempt.  In  1940  there  were 
95  deaths;  in  1945,  six. 

Number  of  Transports 

Prisoners  in  this  category  (transportes  condemned  to  hard 
labor)  might  be  men  confined  to  cells,  penitentiary  inmates 
who  worked  in  the  prison  shops,  or  concessionnaires  allowed 
to  cultivate  plots  of  ground. 

In  1922,  transportes  numbered  3,158  of  whom  703  (about 
22%)  escaped  and  423  (about  13%)  died  during  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945  the  total  number  was  1,268;  no 
escapes,  eight  deaths  from  natural  causes. 

Regulations 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  new  series  of  reg- 
ulations issued  August  1944  applying  to  convicts  of  this  cate- 
gory when  they  were  hired  out  to  work  for  private  or  munici- 
pal concerns; 

"Article  4 — The  employer  of  convict  labor  shall  provide  the 
workers  assigned  him  with: 

" — Sanitary  lodging, 

" - — Individual  cots  with  clean  bedding  and  a mosquito  net- 
ting in  good  condition, 

" — Food  rations  in  kind  and  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
regulation  ration  as  fixed  in  the  list  appended.  When  the  reg- 
ulation ration  is  not  provided  a daily  food  allowance  of  35 
francs  (minimum)  shall  be  paid. 

" — Bathing  facilities  (water,  showers). 

" — The  daily  quinine  dose  (gr.  25)  is  to  be  replaced  by 
three  quinacrine  tablets  taken  every  five  days. 

" — Quinacrine  supplies  will  be  provided  by  the  Colonial 
Hospital  pharmaceutical  supply  department.  Requisition  slips 
must  be  made  out  monthly  by  the  employer  and  countersigned 
by  the  penitentiary  officer  in  charge. 

" — First  aid  supplies  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

"Article  6 — Labor  inspectors  shall  visit  all  places  where 
convict  labor  is  employed  and  see  that  the  usual  requirements 
specified  in  the  civil  labor  code  are  complied  with ; inspections 
will  also  be  carried  out  by  specially  appointed  military  super- 
visors, who  shall  enforce  all  measures  contained  in  the  Decree 
of  August  8,  1935  and  the  Colonial  Penitentiary  Service  reg- 
ulations." 


Daily  Food  Ration 

as  fixed  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Guiana, 
August  9,  1944 


Normal  Ration 

Supplement* 
for  those  em- 
ployed in 
heavy  labor 

* * 

Bread 

650  gr. 

150  gr. 

Coflfee 

12 

12 

Sugar 

15 

15 

Green  vegetables 

100 

— 

Rice,  beans,  lentils. 

split  peas 

100 

— 

Meat 

fresh  (with  bone) 

200 

salt 

125 

canned 

100 

Fish 

fresh 

300 

cured 

75 

Oil  or 

15 

10 

Lard 

10 

5 

Salt 

16 

3 

Vinegar 

15 

* The  supplementary  ration  is  compulsory  for  all  convict  workers 
engaged  in  heavy  labor:  excavation  and  construction  work,  ship  loading 
and  unloading,  on  night  shifts,  etc. 

**  500  grams  corresponds  to  a little  more  than  one  pound,  15  grams 
to  about  half  an  ounce. 


Holiday  Celebration 


The  document  reproduced  on  page  15  shows  better 
than  any  dissertation  what  two  years  of  administrative 
effort  have  done  to  create  a new  atmosphere  in  the  set- 
tlement. Some  of  the  Cayenne  transportes  addressed  this 
painstakingly  written  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sainz 
on  September  28,  1944. 

An  approximate  translation  runs: 

*Tt  is  not  easy  to  find  words  suitable  for  the  expression  of  our  deep 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  latest  privilege  you  kindly 
accorded  us. 

“Whenever  we  come  up  against  a difficulty  you  extend  us  a helping 
hand  and  you  lighten  our  hearts  charged  with  respect  and  gfratitude 
like  the  dawn  of  a calm  day  cheers  the  mariner  after  a storm.  In  the 
midst  of  the  continual  misfortunes  that  have  assailed  us  during  recent 
years  it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  can  turn  our  tearful  eyes 
toward  a generous  benefactor  whose  door  is  always  open  to  the  unfor- 
tunate; beside  all  the  valuable  services  you  render,  the  proofs  of  your 
interest  in  our  welfare  are  everywhere  visible. 

“On  Sunday,  September  24,  all  the  transportes  both  from  the  Cayenne 
camp  and  outside  passed  an  enjoyable  day  and  the  hospital  patients 
shared  a special  meal. 

“A  bullock  was  slaughtered  and  the  menu  consisted  of: 

Roast  beef 

Noodles  tossed  in  butter  with  tomatoes 
Coffee  — Tea  — Wine 
Cigarettes  for  everyone 

“To  whom  do  we  owe  this  feast?  1 — To  you.  Sir,  for  mentioning 
our  holiday  to  the  Bank  director  who  was  kind  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses.  2 — To  the  head  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  who  gave 
permission  for  us  to  use  the  kitchen  and  the  baking  ovens,  and  also 
spoke  to  M.  Tanon  from  whom  we  received  a generous  gift  of  wine, 
cigarettes  and  tea. 

“Your  kindness  in  helping  us  puts  us  under  a lifelong  obligation,  and 
we  shall  not  keep  silent  about  your  generous  action;  that  would  seem 
ungrateful.  Nothing  is  more  admirable,  Sir,  than  your  way  of  doing 
good  in  secret,  but  for  our  part  we  cannot  bear  to  have  your  generosity 
remain  unknown. 

“With  endless  gratitude  and  deepest  respect.** 
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WORK  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

Beside  the  achievement  of  the  new  Colonial  Peniten- 
tiary Services,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  admirable 
work  done  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  Guiana. 

In  1933,  a group  of  Salvation  Army  workers  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Charles  Pean,  went  to  Saint- 
Laurent  du  Maroni.  Their  mission  was  to  bring  spiritual 
and  material  aid  to  the  convict  population,  more  par- 
ticularly the  liberes.  The  director  of  the  Penal  Services 
placed  at  their  disposal  a large  workshop.  Part  of  this 
building  was  arranged  as  a dining  hall  where  meals 
were  served  (free  to  the  needy)  and  another  section 
served  as  a sitting  room  with  table  games,  a radio  and 
gramophone.  Sleeping  accommodation  was  also  provided 
in  a dormitory  and  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  shelter. 
Bible  reading  and  hymn  services  were  regularly  held  in 
the  various  carqps  around  Saint-Laurent  as  well  as  in  the 
Home.  In  the  course  of  the  year  as  many  as  2,000  con- 
victs attended  these  meetings. 

Later,  a Salvation  Army  foyer,  the  Matson  de  France, 
was  opened  in  Cayenne  in  premises  containing  three 
halls  used  as  restaurant  and  soup  kitchen,  recreation  and 
reading  room,  and  for  meetings. 

This  was  not  accomplished  without  some  setbacks. 
For  instance  the  day  after  the  Home  was  opened  the 
officers  woke  to  find  that  the  flag  halyards,  most  of  the 
workshop  tools,  three  sacks  of  charcoal,  all  the  restau- 
rant cutlery,  meat  reserves  and  the  cook’s  cap  had  been 
stolen. 

But  the  men  soon  began  to  cooyerate.  Vegetables  were 
grown  in  the  Hom.e  garden,  carved  boxes,  trays  and 
other  small  wooden  articles  skillfully  made  in  the  car- 
penter’s shop,  and  all  buildings  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  liberes. 

In  August  1933,  a farm  colony  was  started  on  the 
Montjoly  peninsula,  nine  miles  from  Cayenne,  where 
able  bodied  liberes  found  pleasant  living  quarters  and 
well  paid  employment.  The  banana-growing  industry 
there  and  the  Salvation  Army  workshops  and  employ- 
ment office  in  Cayenne  provided  many  liberes  with  suit- 
able and  interesting  work. 

Since  1928  when  the  Minister  of  Colonies  had  ap- 
proved the  sending  of  a Salvation  Army  officer  to 
Guiana  to  make  a first-hand  investigation  of  ways  and 
means  for  implementing  recommended  reforms,  the 
Penitentiary  Administration  had  given  wholehearted 
support  to  the  work.  Major  Pean  notes  in  his  book: 
"Devil’s  Island,’’  published  in  London  in  1939,  that, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  visit  the  Governor  of  Guiana 
said:  "I  do  beg  of  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  have 
the  Penal  Settlement  suppressed  altogether,’’  and  that 


this  request  was  repeated  in  various  ways  by  all  who 
were  close  to  the  problem,  including  members  of  the 
General  and  Municipal  Councils.  Major  Pean  worked 
steadily  toward  this  end.  Although  he  mentions  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  accomplished  by  the  authorities  in 
the  way  of  improving  conditions  in  the  settlement  during 
the  five  years  between  his  first  and  second  visits:  "The 
food  of  the  convicts  is  much  better  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  . . . The  common  huts  are  being  re-modelled 
into  individual  cubicles,  each  with  a window  and  inside 
lock  . . . shelves  for  personal  belongings,  etc.,’’  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
system. 

In  1936,  the  Salvation  Army  organized  a public 
demonstration  in  Paris  where  a number  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  discussed  the  problem,  all 
speakers  agreeing  that  the  Penal  Settlement  system 
neither  effeaively  deterred  criminals  nor  oflPered  them 
any  true  means  of  moral  reformation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Ministers  of  Justice,  of  Colonies  and  of  the  Intetior 
appointed  a commission  on  which  Major  Pean  served, 
to  draft  a decree  officially  suppressing  the  penal  institu- 
tion and  abolishing  the  system  of  compulsory  residence 
in  Guiana  after  completion  of  sentence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  Major  Pean  says:  "The 
Salvation  Army  in  its  publications,  lectures  and  press 
campaigns,  by  the  work  of  its  officers  in  Guiana  and 
in  France  and  its  direct  influence  in  the  commission,  for 
ten  years  has  asked  for  the  promulgation  of  such  a law. 
But  what  would  happen  now?” 

The  French  Government  has  given  the  only  humane 
and  logical  answer. 

CONCLUSION 

In  short,  the  Guiana  penal  settlement  was  so  funda- 
mentally altered  during  the  period  preparatory  to  com- 
plete liquidation  that,  as  one  of  the  prisoners  said:  "Al- 
though it  has  not  become  a Paradise,  at  least  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a kind  of  Purgatory.”  The  present  admin- 
istrative services  are  guided  by  the  highest  humanitarian 
principles  and  conscientiously  perform  the  delicate  task 
of  rehabilitating  men  who  had  put  themselves  outside 
the  pale  by  their  violations  of  the  law. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  question  and  able  to  make 
the  journey  can  inspect  what  remains  of  the  convia 
colony  at  any  time.  Visitors  are  not  only  admitted  but 
welcomed  by  the  Penitentiary  officials  who  take  a legiti- 
mate pride  in  the  work  accomplished  since  their  efforts 
have  been  based  on  the  desire:  "not  to  punish  but  to 
reform.” 
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